





Chats With the Editor 


What the Sergeant Heard 
Behind the Tree 


I don’t think the Army sergeant 
meant to hear what the Pathfinders were 
saying. But he did, anyway! 

It all happened a few weeks ago. Almost 
a hundred Pathfinders in New Jersey were 
camping for the weekend in a State park. 
And a large force of soldiers were camped 
nearby. 

On Sabbath morning the officer in 
charge of the soldiers sent a message to 
Elder D. K. Smith, who was in charge of 
the Pathfinders. 

It said, “The soldiers are going to play 
war games tonight. They will pretend to 
blow up a bridge and a few things like 
that. So if you hear any unusual noises, 
don’t be afraid. Just try to sleep through 
them.” 

It sounded very interesting, and some 
of the Pathfinders hoped they wouldn't 
sleep through all the excitement. 

At campfire that night, many of the 
Pathfinders wondered when the war games 
would begin. They especially wanted to 
hear that bridge being blown up. 

Presently Elder Smith stood up with a 
serious expression on his face. 

“Pathfinders,” he began, “you are ex- 
pecting the war games to start soon. I 
have just been told that they have been 
called off. Two of the soldiers are missing, 
and it is believed they may be hurt. All 
the other soldiers in the camp are out 
looking for them right now.” He paused 
and cleared his throat. 

“It occurs to me, children,” he went on, 
“that when we have our closing prayer, 
we should pray for those two men. Per- 
haps, if we do, God will send the angels 
to be with them, and to guide the soldiers 
more quickly to where they may lie badly 
injured.” 
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Of course, the Pathfinders agreed, and 
the two soldiers were mentioned in the 
good-night prayer. 

The Pathfinders slept well, disappointed 
a tiny bit that the night was so quiet. 

Next morning they were playing when 
they saw a sergeant coming over from the 
soldiers’ camp. He talked to Elder Smith, 
and then Elder Smith blew his whistle 
and asked all the Pathfinders to gather 
around. “The sergeant has something to 
say to us,” he explained when the group 
was quiet. 

“About those two men who were miss- 
ing,” the sergeant began. “I thought you’d 
like to know they are all right. They didn’t 
know the war games were called off, and 
when they heard us out looking for them, 
they thought we were enemy soldiers com- 
ing to capture them, and so they kept mov- 
ing away. But they came back into camp 
this morning.” 

He paused, and the Pathfinders wondered 
why he had come over to say just that. 
Then the sergeant went on. “What I really 
wanted to tell you was about something 
you hadn’t even guessed. Last night, while 
you were having campfire, I was listening 
to everything you said. I was standing 
behind a tree, so you didn’t see me. I heard 
your leader tell you about the missing men, 
and I heard the beautiful prayer you offered 
asking God to look after those men and 
help us find them. I told the other soldiers 
about it, and they wanted me to come over 
here and thank you. 

“You may not think of it just like this,” 
he continued, “but we men have to leave 
our families and friends to come out here 
and learn how to fight. Someday we may 
have to go overseas and fight in another 
real war. We don’t like the idea, and 
sometimes we feel like quitting. But when 
we are reminded that it is young people 
like you whom we are learning to protect, 
it gives us new courage. Thank you very 
much.” 

The Pathfinders went back to their play, 
thinking. We never know just when some- 
one may be listening to what we are say- 
ing—or at what unexpected moment some- 
thing we do may give a disheartened per- 
son courage to carry on. 


Your friend, 
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Randy's Christmas 


By ELVA B. 


OU say you are twelve years old!” The 

dentist studied the face of the little fel- 
low who was applying for a job in his office. 

“I didn’t expect to have anyone as young 
as you answer my ad for help.” 

“I'm real strong, sir, and I need the 
work,” Randy answered. “I can come early 
in the morning before school and shovel 
the snow from your walk; I can sweep and 
dust your office, and after school I can run 
errands for you.” He had to be convincing. 
He wanted that job! 

“Where have you worked before, son?” 
Dr. Sloan asked. 

“I haven’t worked for anyone away from 
home, sir. My mother will tell you that I 
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am a good worker and I can be depended 
on. Her telephone number is EX 5-8765.” 

“Why aren’t you helping at home now? 
Why do you want to work for someone 
else?” the doctor asked. 

“My father died in October, and mother 
needs help with expenses, sir. There are 
two other children. Mother hopes to teach 
school next year. Now she has only a part- 
time job where she works while we chil- 
dren are at school. Will you try me for a 
week, sir?” 

Dr. Sloan liked the boy’s courage and 
determination. He smiled. “I'll give you work 
for one week to start with, and see how 
you do.” To page 17 


Randy was pleased that mother liked the stole he had bought her. But a surprise was in store for him. 
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Stories of the Girl Who Had Visions—8 


SAVED FROM A WILD COLT 
AND A TRAIN WRECK 


By BONNIE KINZER TILLMAN 


ee. and Mrs. White were always busy 
going from place to place, encouraging 
the church members. Sometimes they trav- 
eled by boat, sometimes by train, and at 
other times they went by horse and wagon. 
Because they had no horse of their own, 
they had to depend on horses lent them by 
some of their friends. 

Once when they were planning a trip 
the only horse available was a wild colt that 
belonged to a man in the town they were 
going to. Elder White decided to drive him, 
for he said he was used to managing un- 
broken colts and he thought he could get 
along without serious trouble. He was 
warned never to let the lines or anything 
else touch the colt on his flanks or he would 
kick furiously. He was not told, however, 
that the colt had already killed two other 
men who had tried to drive it. 

Someone lent the Whites a two-seated 
market wagon. It was different from most 
wagons, for it had no dashboard in front. 
It had a step there instead and another iron 
step on the shafts. This meant that there 
was nothing between the people who sat in 
the front seat and the heels of this wild colt. 

With careful management, the colt was 
harnessed and hitched to the wagon. Elder 
and Mrs. White sat in the front seat, and 
Elder Bates and Israel Doman (we are not 
sure of spelling of latter's name) on the 
back seat. Elder White was careful to keep 
the reins tight, so they would not touch the 
colt’s back. 


As they rode along, Elder White gave all 
his attention to keeping the colt under con- 
trol, while Mrs. White talked about the won- 
derful things God had revealed to her. Then 
suddenly the power of God came down on 
the little group, and Mrs. White was taken 
off in vision. In her clear sweet voice she 
shouted, “Glory! Glory! Glory!” and looked 
up into the glories of heaven. 

The moment she spoke, the colt stopped, 
dropped his head, and stood like an old 
tired work horse. Mrs. White arose from 
her seat, and with her eyes looking up, 
stepped over the front of the wagon. Then 
as she stepped down onto the shaft, she 
placed one hand on the wagon and the other 
on the colt, but he did not move. 

“Elder White, the colt will kick 
woman to death,” cried Elder Bates. 

It must have been an anxious moment for 
Elder White, but he calmly answered, “No, 
the Lord has the colt in charge now; I do 
not wish to interfere.” 

All the time Mrs. White’s hand was on 
the colt, the colt did not move but stood as 
still and gentle as an old horse. She stepped 
down right at his heels and walked to the 
side of the road. Beside the road was a bank 
about six feet high, and on top was a grassy, 
level place. With her eyes still looking up, 
Mrs. White climbed the bank and walked 
back and forth on the top for some time. 
All the while she was talking, describing 
the beauties of heaven as God was revealing 
them to her. 


that 
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While she was out of the wagon, Elder 
White thought he would test the colt and 
see what would happen if something should 
touch him on his back now. First he touched 
the colt very gently with the whip. At other 
times he would have immediately kicked, 
but now he did not move. Then he struck 
him harder, then still harder. The colt 
paid no attention. As the angels tamed the 
vicious lions the night Daniel was thrown 
into their den, so now they had tamed this 
wild and unruly horse. 

“This is a solemn place,” said Elder Bates. 

He was sure that the power that was giv- 
ing Mrs. White the vision was also con- 
trolling the wild colt, and he was given ex- 
tra assurance to believe that her visions were 
from the Lord. 

At last, with her eyes still gazing into the 
heavens, Mrs. White walked down the steep 
bank, again put one hand on the wagon and 
the other on the colt, and climbed up into 
the wagon. The instant she sat down, she 
came out of vision, and at that instant the 
colt threw up his head and was off as 
wild as ever. Elder White again had to hold 
a tight rein and be careful that nothing 
touched the colt’s back. The little group 
continued on their way and reached their 
destination safely. 

On another occasion when Elder and 
Mrs. White had to travel they decided to go 


by train. All during the afternoon before 
the night when they were to leave, Elder 
White was restless. Several times he said to 
his wife, “I have a strange feeling about 
making this trip; but we have made the 
appointment, and we must go. However, 
if we had not promised, we would not take 
the train tonight.” 

Elder and Sister White had visited the 
believers in Michigan in the summer of 
1853, and had returned to Rochester, New 
York. Now in the spring of 1854 they were 
in Jackson, Michigan, but were to leave that 
night by train for Wisconsin in behalf of 
the work there. They were at the home of 
their friends, the D. R. Palmers, who lived 
near the railway station. 

The train was due at ten o'clock. As night 
came on and the time for leaving drew near, 
all felt very solemn. Before they left the 
house they knelt in earnest prayer that the 
Lord would send His angels to watch over 
Elder and Sister White. They went to the 
depot feeling that some fearful things was 


about to happen. To page 18 
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The engine hit a sleeping ox and jumped off the track. The coal tender swung around sidewise, and 
boards from the express wagon flew through the air. And Mrs. White was riding on that train! 
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Chapter 1: The Accident 


Girl With the Kindly Heart 


By ANOBEI 


HE Newmans were all perched on stools 

and chairs, waiting for their supper. That 
is, all of them but Mr. Newman, who wasn't 
home yet. The sunny kitchen window let 
the light in to lie in gold patches on the 
floor. Elizabeth Newman walked on a hop- 
scotch path of sunlight to the kitchen stove. 

“I will fill the kettle,’ she told her 
mother, “since you are slicing the bread.” 
The children sniffed hungrily, because the 
bread was fresh baked and brown and good. 
Their mother laughed at them. 

“I will put the pats of butter on the little 
blue plate,” John said. “That will hurry 
things up.” 

Just then Elizabeth heard a knock on the 
door. John pushed the blue plate away from 
him and started to prance out of the kitchen. 
“It is papa,” he said happily, “just in time 
for supper.” 

But Mrs. Newman shook her head. “Your 
papa wouldn’t knock,” she reminded him. 
“Let Elizabeth go. She is the oldest.” Then 
she grinned at John. “And the most digni- 
fied,” she added. 

When Elizabeth opened the door there 
was a wizened little old man on the doorstep. 
His face was puckered up as though he was 
about to cry. And his eyes were wide with 
a strange kind of fear. “Call your mother,” 
he told Elizabeth brokenly. “There has been 
a bad accident.” 

Elizabeth caught her breath sharply and 
looked past him. A pony cart was in front 
of their gate. A figure sprawled across the 
floor boards, with his feet at the edge of the 
cart and his head sagging against the seat 
cushion. For a minute Elizabeth didn’t rec- 
ognize the dust-covered face. Then suddenly 
she knew. 

Racing back along the passage she met her 
mother, coming to see if she was needed at 
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the door. “It’s papa,” Elizabeth sobbed. “He's 
been hurt.” Even in her panic she could see 
how white her mother’s face became. She 
choked back another sob. “I will go back 
and sit with the children,” she said softly. 

Elizabeth had been so proud of just turn- 
ing thirteen. Now she wished she was just 
a little girl so she could sit in the hall and 
cry her eyes out. She knew that her father 
was terribly hurt or he wouldn't be sprawled 
out like that. At least he would be propped 
upright. 

But by the time she reached the kitchen 
a smile was on her face. “Mama wants us 
to go on with our supper,” she said cheer- 
fully. She tried to look at John, but her eyes 
shied away from the question marks in his. 
“Pass the bread and butter,” she told him. 
“I will get the jam.” 

“All right,” John said. But he didn’t 
sound very cheerful and he didn’t try to 
hurry up things at all. In fact, he forgot 
to take any bread and butter for himself. 
And he wasn’t interested in the jam. 

Then all the younger children stopped 
eating too and looked at Elizabeth. She 
didn’t know whether it was better to tell 
them or not to tell them. She wished she 
could ask her mother. Then she heard heavy 
feet in the passageway and on the stairs. 
A deep and sighing groan came in to them. 

The baby began to cry. Quickly Eliza- 
beth drew the other children all around he 
in a circle. She told them about the man at 
the door and about seeing papa in the pony 
cart. Then she put John in charge and 
slipped out for more news. She didn’t see 
the patches of sunlight on the kitchen floor 
this time. 

When she came back she didn’t even try 
to smile. “As you know,” she began, “papa 
rode into town today. As all the men in Tun- 
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bridge Wells do, he went on horseback,” she 
added lamely, trying to postpone telling the 
dreadful news. “His horse shied at some- 
thing that blew across the road,” she stum- 
bled on. “He was thrown.” 

John ran away instantly, racing from the 
room in tears. In just a few minutes he was 
back. Elizabeth knew that he had been 
warned that papa must be kept quiet. She 
knew from his white face and his agonized 
expression that he had been told something 
else, too. Papa had not only been thrown 
@:: he had been run over, as well. Just as he 


ad tumbled into the road an oncoming car- 



























































































































































riage, unable to stop, had rolled over him. 
The doctor was with him now, and not even 
he could tell yet how great the injury was. 

A nurse was called in to care for Mr. 
Newman. Elizabeth helped her all she 
could. She needed a great deal of help, for 
the upstairs bedroom was far from the 
kitchen. Elizabeth carried hot water and 
milk and towels. 

In addition to caring for the smaller chil- 
dren Mrs. Newman now began doing odd 
jobs for the neighbors. 

“Things will be all right soon,” Elizabeth 
tried to comfort her. But they looked at each 
other strangely, both of them wondering. 
Then the doctor confirmed their hidden 
fears. Mr. Newman's spine had been injured 
by the carriage. He would not be going out 
to work and care for his family again—ever. 

They had a small bit of land, which they 
gardened. John took this over. Mrs. New- 
man had to work full time now, and so John 
also watched over the small children. “I am 
glad that you are so good, John,” his sister 
told him, “and handy, as well. And I am 
glad that I watched the nurse so carefully 
and helped her so much.” 

John looked at her doubtfully. “Do you 
really think you will be able to be dad’s 
nurse?” he asked. 

“I have to be able,” Elizabeth said, “be- 
cause we have no money to pay anyone else.” 
When John kept on shaking his head, she 
took him by the shoulders and tilted his 
head up so she could look into his eyes. 
“I have prayed about it,” she said. “And so 
of course I do not have to do it alone. God 
will help me, giving me strength and guid- 
ance.” 

It was weeks later when Elizabeth real- 
ized that she hadn’t even been into the 
kitchen in all that time. The younger chil- 
dren took turns bringing up trays and car- 
rying down the dishes, which were set out 
in the hallway for them. Mr. Newman 
couldn’t even turn over, and Elizabeth was 
always afraid that he would want her and 
that she wouldn’t be there. She shifted pil- 
lows behind his head and tried to make 
him comfortable. 

Months passed, and she thought she was 
getting along fine. Then one day John rushed 
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Elizabeth opened the door, hoping to see papa, but 
there was only a strange man there with a wrinkled 
face, and he said there had been a bad accident. 
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up the stairs, skipping every other step. 
“Blackberries are ripe, Sis,” he shouted. “I 
just saw one of the neighbors go by with a 
whole pailful.” He grinned at her. “You 
could always find the fattest and blackest 
ones, so come on, let’s go.” 

Elizabeth popped up out of her chair. She 
was halfway across the room before she re- 
membered. She felt the sparkle fade out of 
her eyes. She could hardly bring herself to 
look at her father. When she did, his face 
was the bleakest thing she had ever seen. 
“I have to get out of here,” he said. He tried 
to push himself up, but pain pushed him 
back. 

Elizabeth flung herself down by the side 
of the bed, on her knees. She pressed her 
face against his. “I used to like to pick 
blackberries when I was a little girl,” she 
grinned at him. “But now that I am big and 
a nurse ” But he turned his head away. 
She knew that he wasn’t annoyed because 
she had started to leave him. She knew that 
he was unhappy because, all on account of 
his being sick, she mustn’t go. 

The big family Bible lay on the bedside 
table close to the many bottles of medicine. 
Elizabeth picked it up and opened it to a 
story she had in mind. “Are you going to 
read about Job?” Mr. Newman asked her. 
She was shocked to think that he thought 
she would read about someone who had so 
many trials and tribulations. Then she saw 
that his eyes were twinkling. 

She smiled. “No. I am going to read 
about the little boy who gave his loaves 
and fishes. I never get tired of thinking 
about how one little gift can be multiplied 
by God’s love. You see, He always feeds us.” 

But Mr. Newman didn’t seem to be 
thinking about food. “Perhaps He will bless 
and multiply your gift of yourself to me,” 
he said. He nodded slowly, as if he saw into 
the future. “Yes, surely He will,” he em- 
phasized. 

It was easy to give up going for black- 
berries in the summer. It wasn’t hard not 
to go coasting in the winter. Elizabeth 
missed going into the woods for spring 
flowers and she missed bird-watching, too. 
But it was so good to be helping her father 
that she didn’t mind any of these things 
nor count them as losses. However, as the 
months piled up, her mother and father 
and the doctor had a conference. 

“You can’t stay in this room all the time 
and be fed like a bird on a perch,” the doc- 
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tor began gaily. In spite of his flippant tone, 
Elizabeth saw that his eyes looked worried. 

“I don’t mind,” she said quickly. “We have 
good times, papa and I. We read the Bible 
together. And we talk of many things.” 

“I am not so worried about your educa- 
tion now,” her mother admitted, “though I 
did hate for you to give up school.” 

“It is your health that we are worried 
about,” her father cut in. 

It was hard to believe that anyone could 
be worried about her, when papa couldn’ 
even turn over. It was incredible that s 
was a problem, when papa had so much pain. 
“Why, I am as husky as John, who gardens 
every day,” she protested eagerly. 

It took a long time to persuade her, but 
finally she came to see that she needed exer- 
cise. After that she took a walk every day, 
rain, shine, or snow. Oddly enough, she hur- 
ried through the walks, eager to be back 
with her father. There was always some- 
thing to be done for him. And there was 
always another chapter to be read in the 
big Bible. She did all the reading now, for 
the Book had grown too heavy for her fa- 
ther to even tilt against the table’s edge. 

School friends had dropped in to see 
Elizabeth and Mr. Newman right after he 
was first injured. They had even kept it up 
for a year or two. But now they hadn’t been 
by for a long time. “I miss your friends,” 
Mr. Newman said, “who used to stop by 
after school.” 

Elizabeth smiled at him gently. “Most of 
them are out of school now,” she reminded 
him. “The boys are working in town. A 
couple of the girls are even married.” 

Mr. Newman’s eyes bugged out like a 
frog’s. “Where have the years gone?” he de- 
manded. Elizabeth didn’t know, herself. She 
didn’t even remember when she had quit 
thinking about blackberries and bluebirds. 
So many years had passed since she had 
once left a sunny kitchen to answer a knock 
at the front door. 

Seven years had passed when Mr. New 
man left his pain behind him. Eliz 
beth closed the big Bible softly and tip- 
toed from the room, her nursing days over. 
But in the days that followed she found that 
she could think of little except medicines. 
She was always coming to with a start, to 
find that papa didn’t need her now. Every 
time it was a shock. 

Mrs. Newman was puzzled. All the time 


To page 16 
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Tommy Refused to Forgive 





By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


ATHER was packed and ready for a long 

trip, visiting churches in Africa. Breakfast 
was on the table, and Grace and Tommy 
had taken their places. The blessing was 
said and breakfast was served. 

Mother noticed that both children looked 
glum and were unusually silent, and she 
knew the reason: there had been a quar- 
rel over who was to use the tooth paste first. 
Wisely, she had kept out of the quarrel, and 
Grace had won, probably because she was 
stronger than three-year-old Tommy. But it 
had not led to a kind feeling between them, 
and both father and mother tried to inter- 
est the two in something else. 

“Tommy,” father began, “while I am 
away, you'll have to be the man of the house. 
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Take care of mother and Grace, won't you?” 

Tommy grunted and looked sidewise at 
Grace. He was not so sure he would take 
care of her. He'd be glad to take care of 
mother. 

“And Grace,” father continued, “you'll 
help mother with the work, and be a good 
big sister to Tommy, won't you?” 

“O.K.,” Grace replied, thinking that that 
was the quickest way to end the discussion. 
You see, Grace was nearly six, and she could 
figure some things out. 

In spite of the parents’ effort, breakfast 
was almost a silent meal, so far as Grace 


Suddenly Tommy had his arms around Grace’s neck 
and was saying, “I’m sorry, Gracie. Forgive me.” 
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and Tommy were concerned, and both par- 
ents felt worried that the children were so 
unforgiving. Father hated to leave for a 
three-week trip, with such an atmosphere 
in the home. But he and mother decided to 
ignore the situation, and they kept up as 
lively a conversation as possible. 

“Come now,” father said when breakfast 
was over, “it is time for morning worship. 
Grace, you sit there by mother, and Tom, 
you come and sit by me.” 

If the children had been even half listen- 
ing that morning they would have known 
that father had chosen the texts just for them. 
He read a verse that says: “Be kindly affec- 
tioned one to another . . . ; in honor prefer- 
ring one another.” Then he explained that 
“preferring one another” means that we let 
others be first. We do not have to be the first 
one to play in a game, the first one to have 
refreshments at a party, or the first one to 
use the tooth paste. Grace hung her head 
in shame, but Tommy looked straight ahead, 
untouched. Mother told a story, and the 
family knelt beside the chairs for prayer. 
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“We will all pray this morning,” father 
said. “Mother, you pray first, then Grace, 
and I'll help Tommy next. I'll pray last.” 
So the family prayed. Mother prayed for fa- 
ther on his dangerous trip through the jun- 
gles. She asked God to bless her children and 
help them to be kind and loving to each 
other. 

Grace was sorry for the way she had acted 
about the tooth paste and asked God to for- 
give her. She also prayed for her father and 
his safe return from his journey. 

Then came Tommy's turn. Tommy was 
still learning how to pray, so father told 
him what to say. 

“Dear Jesus.” 

“Dear Jesus,” Tommy repeated. 

“Thank You for all the nice things You 
have done for me.” 

“Fank You for all the fings You have done 
for me.” 

“Help me be a good boy.” 

“Help me be a good boy.” 

“Bless Grace.” 


Silence. To page 16 
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UNWELCOME STRANGER 
IN THE PARK 


* By CORA PENDLETON 


UDY galloped across the church lawn, 

ran past several parked cars, and halted 
abruptly as she bumped into the side of her 
parents’ chocolate-brown Plymouth. 

“Mother, Susan Zweig wants me to come 
home with her for dinner! And she’s al- 
ready asked her mother and everything. May 
I? Please, Mother!” 

Mother looked into Judy’s pleading eyes 
and sighed. “It’s the Sabbath, Judy, and you 
must remember to be more quiet. You 
shouldn’t run across the church lawn like 
that.” 

“O.K., but please, Mother! Susie is wait- 
ing for me. We can have so much fun.” 

“All right, but be good,” mother said at 
last. 

“I will. Bye, Mom.” Judy’s words trailed 
off as she hurried away before her mother 
could change her mind. 

“Mothers are so stuffy sometimes,” she 
thought. “Mine never seems to want me to 
go places on Sabbath. After all, I can keep 
the Sabbath just as well with Susie as at 
home. And I'm certainly old enough to take 
care of myself!” 

But that was before the stranger came 
along! 

That afternoon Susie’s mother had sug- 
gested a drive to the Morton’s Salt Arbore- 
tum. They were skipping along a forest 
path ahead of Susie’s mother, as carefree 
as the singing birds above them. 

“It’s so nice out here!” Judy breathed 
exultantly. 

“Look, Judy, we left mom ‘way back 
there,” Susie said. 

“Oh, well, nothing can hurt us here. Be- 
sides, we aren’t little any more. Don’t be 
The girls were on the bridge when the stranger came. SO worried all the time.” To page 18 
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BOYS WHO TEASED THE 


VERYTHING at school was hustle and 
bustle. And it had been that way for two 
weeks now. Teacher didn’t even have to tell 
the children to hurry with their lessons, be- 
cause everyone wanted to have a little extra 
time free from lessons just before school 
closed each day. 

It had been years—in fact, none of the 
present pupils could remember such a thing 
happening—since the school had put on 
a Christmas program. 

Not only were all the parents and grand- 
parents invited but Miss Trafford had 
even promised treats. One for each person, 
she said, visitors as well as pupils. Oh, 
boy! 

Miss Trafford glanced at the clock. “Are 
you ready to practice? Then books away 
for the day. Tomorrow is our last day for 
practice, so we are going through the whole 
program today just as we will when the vis- 
itors are here. We'll push my desk over 
against the wall, and we'll mark our ‘stage’ 
with chalk. But tomorrow I'll bring the 
sheets to be used for the curtains. We'll 
just pretend today. All right, Shirley, you 
give our welcome.” 

There were a few more pupils this year 
than last, but again there was only one girl 
among all the boys. Etta Reece had decided 
to take her eighth year in town school so she 
could learn how to join the Lutheran Church. 
Everybody in this community was either Lu- 
theran or Catholic, and since Miss Trafford 
was an Adventist, she often had to think 
carefully before she spoke. 

So far everything had been peaceful, as 
far as religious beliefs were concerned. The 
parents did not object when Miss Trafford 
occasionally read from the Bible to open 
the school day, but it was a public school 
and she had to be careful. 
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By ALTA PETERSEN 


Such excitement! Such nervousness! Such 
sighs of anticipation! Teacher smiled more 
than once as she watched her pupils arrange 
the room and tidy it for the program. 
Never before had they displayed so much 
pride in the old building; nor so much po- 
liteness to each other. 

And then the program was over. It had 
been such a lot of work and worry, but ev- 
eryone said it was worth every minute of it. 

How proud Miss Trafford was of all her 
children! Not one forgot a single word of 
his piece or a bit of instruction she had 
given. The songs were learned perfectly, 
and everyone said they sounded lovely, even 
though their only accompaniment was 
teacher's old Hawaiian guitar. 

The treats were passed out. The children 
were receiving their gifts, when something 
that was said in the rear of the room made 
Miss Trafford turn quickly and ask, “What 
did you say?” 

“Well, we don’t know if it’s true, Miss 
Trafford.” Ivan’s mother sounded almost 
apologetic. “But we heard that Andy and 
Roy Olson are planning to come to this 
school next semester.” 

“I think the story is pretty straight,” put 
in Mrs. Brund. “Alyce Lessing goes to St. 
Olaf school, and she told Craig that the Ol- 
son boys were both expelled and told never 
to try to come to that school again. I’m not 
kidding. I think they are two of the most 
devilish boys I ever saw. They were ex- 
pelled from here a year and a half ago.” 

“Miss Trafford, you don’t have to take 
them as pupils if you don’t want to. Otto, 
the chairman of the school board, says we 
don’t have to Jet them come back if we don’t 
want to. It’s up to you. If you don’t want to 
bother with them tell them to go to an- 
other school.” 











TE 


TEACHER 


Teacher was thinking of the one visit 
these boys had made to the school the year 
before. Roy had thrown a snowball at Henry 
right in the school building. And she had 
learned later that Roy had thrown it just 
because the rest of the children were afraid 
to break the school rule that said it was 
wrong to throw snowballs indoors. 

She had heard many stories of the way 
the boys cut up in school and the trouble 
they had given their teachers. 

The pupils had gone home. So had all 
the visitors. The desks were back in their 
original places. The floor was swept, and 
Miss Trafford was putting away the last of 
the Christmas program materials. She 
sighed heavily as she thought again of the 
nerve-jolting news. 

It seemed incredible that two small boys, 
aged nine and ten, could be so terrible as 


to have been expelled from two schools in 
less than two years. She thought, too, of the 
story she had heard about the boys’ father. 
He was supposed to have taken a butcher 
knife when he was a boy, and chased the 
Sisters all around the two-story school at 
Mount Carmel. 

Should she let them return? Could she 
handle them wisely and well if they pulled 
any monkeyshines on her? Would it spoil 
the peaceful atmosphere of the classroom 
to admit them? 

With these thoughts still chasing around 
in her brain, she locked the building and 
headed for home and her Christmas vacation. 



















JEANIE MC COY, ARTIST 


Every time teacher turned her back, Roy did his best to make the other children start laughing. 
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If she expected vacation to settle the 
question, she was mistaken, for it was there 
with her when she opened the door and 
prepared to build the fire the first day school 
started again. 

The warmth from the old, pot-bellied 
stove had scarcely reached teacher's desk 
when she saw Andy and Roy coming. She 
watched them running up the road, racing, 
playing tag as they came across the school- 
yard. The wonder of it proved even more 
puzzling. How could two such happy-go- 
lucky boys, such nice looking boys, have 
earned themselves such bad names? 

She should, she supposed, brace herself 
for the worst and be prepared for an early 
explosion. But no, she wasn’t going to let 
herself get tense and keyed-up over some- 
thing that might never happen. 

“Good morning, boys,” she said, as Roy 
and Andy entered the schoolroom. “You must 
like to go to school—you are so early.” 

“We're going to school here,” Andy an- 
nounced, as if that settled the matter. 
“Where do we put our junk?” 

“Well, if it’s just junk, you'd better 
throw it outside.” Miss Trafford refused to 
let herself smile. “We really don’t need any 
junk in here, do we?” 

Roy turned quickly and looked at her. 
“He means our books and things.” 

Miss Trafford pushed a pencil through 
one of the curls above her right ear. “Well, 
for now—Andy, you may have that very 
last seat in the south row, and Roy, you 
may have this one behind Ivan. Are you 
both good students?” 

Roy threw the books into the desk and 
began to strut around the room like a young 
fighting cock waiting for the first round. 
“I’m pretty good. Could be better, I guess, 
but it’s too much bother. Andy though— 
he’s dumb.” 

Miss Trafford blinked and was surprised 
his brother made no objections. “Dumb? 
How so?” 

“He’s in third grade. Supposed to be in 
the fourth, and he can’t read or do figures 
yet. All the teachers say he’s dumb.” 

“So?” 

Roy’s shoulders shrugged. “Oh, I guess 
he'll just go to school until he’s sixteen or 
finishes the eighth grade and quits.” 

Apparently the boys had been expecting 
the other children to welcome them with 
open arms, but they were in for a surprise. 

Ivan just grunted at them, “What are 
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you doing here?” The other students 
sounded about the same. 

However, by four o'clock all the children 
were smiling and joking with Roy and 
Andy as they ran through the newly fallen 
snow and parted at the crossroads like the 
old-time friends they were. 

“Now,” thought Miss Trafford as she 
headed for home herself, “the fun begins.” 

This school had just one week's vaca- 
tion for Christmas, while all the others 
were having two, and this meant that stu- 
dents from the other schools visited Miss 
Trafford’s school during the second week 
of their vacation. It meant noise and paper 
wads and whisperings and sneaky, under- 
cover tricks that did not miss the teach- 
er’s eye. Then there was a small war of 
nerves that was aimed at making Miss Traf- 
ford lose her temper. 

Roy and Andy were in the height of their 
glory. No matter what they suggested, ev- 
ery pupil seemed ready to obey. Soon, they 
figured, they would have this teacher eating 
out of their hands as they had all the others. 
They trooped out merrily for a romp in the 
snow at the first recess. 

Shirley paused at the teacher’s desk for 
a brief moment as the last of the boys dis- 
appeared through the door. “Teacher,” she 
said, “those boys were making faces at you 
behind your back and making the other 
children laugh.” 

“Yes, 1 know. You mean Andy and Roy, 
don’t you?” 

Shirley nodded her head. “But you won't 
tell I told, will you?” 

“No, Shirley, I won’t breathe a word.” 

Classes began again with the usual rum- 
ble of discord in the background. Teacher 
pretended not to hear it for a few moments. 
Then she said, “Roy, do you like to make 
faces behind teacher’s back?” 

Roy’s brown eyes widened in surprise. 

“It doesn’t bother me at all to have you 
make faces at me—even to my face,” teacher 
said. “I know I’m homely and there isn’ 





t 
much I can do about it. You have my per) 8 


mission to make all the faces you want—on 
one condition.” Miss Trafford grinned at 
Roy’s puzzled expression. “You may make 
all the funny faces you want, but don’t make 
the rest of the pupils laugh. If you do——” 

“Huh?” 

Miss Trafford repeated her instructions 
and added, “Make faces all day long if you 
like. If you would rather have a zero for 
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your day’s efforts 1 shall be glad to oblige.” 

The facemaking stopped. If teacher didn’t 
care, what was the use bothering? But other 
things continued. 

Thursday noon Roy began using a little 
pressure that had never failed. All teachers 
wanted their pay check. “Shoots!” he said, 
only the language he used was much stronger 
than that, “my dad can break your contract, 
and then what will you do?” 

“I suppose you think he couldn't, huh?” 
Andy added, making a grab for the thick 
piece of ham that fell out of his huge sand- 
wich. “My dad tells the teachers what to do 
and they have to do it!” 

“Oh?” 

“You don’t believe me?” 

Miss Trafford-munched her own vege- 
tarian sandwich and replied, “I suppose he 
could. But it would be rather foolish and 
expensive for him. If he breaks my con- 
tract without a good reason, he has to pay 
my wages for the remainder of the year out 
of his own pocket, and I don’t have to finish 
out the year.” 

“Ha!” Roy snorted. “Where'd you get 
that stuff and nonsense?” 

“It’s written right in the contract your 
father signed. You'd better eat and keep 
still. You're biting off more than you can 
chew.” 

What sort of a walking book of school 
rules was this teacher? Roy and Andy had 
told the last two teachers that their dad 
would break the contract with them, and 
they nearly cried their eyes out for fear he 
would do it. They must not have read their 
contracts as well as this one had. read hers. 

Teacher didn’t go out to play during the 
last recess. She had some thinking to do. 
While the snowballs were flying and the 
pupils were sliding and rolling in the snow, 
she walked slowly up and down the unat- 
tractive room. 

Things had been confused and out of 
order this week, with all the visitors and 
the two new boys, but next week things 
should settle down. She rang the bell and 
the pupils came reluctantly back to their 
desks. 

“You may put your books away.” Teacher 
turned quickly. “Roy, don’t ever let me see 
you poke anyone in the back of the neck 
with a sharp pencil. You might injure him 
for life.” 

A guilty pink stained Roy’s cheeks. He 
hadn’t intended for her to see him this time, 


either. A peculiar expression crept over his 
face and he looked across the room at Andy. 
His brother winked and Roy nodded his 
head. Something was going to have to be 
done with this teacher. She was just too 
smart for her own good. What was she say 
ing? 

“Roy and Andy, are you planning to con- 
tinue in this school?” 

“Well, sure!” The boys sounded as if 
they thought she was crazy for having asked. 

“Then you had better change your con- 
duct.” 





WINTER COMES TO TOWN 
By VIVIAN G. ROSS 


When flurry snowflakes settle down 
To make a blanket on the ground, 
That glistens in the sparkling sun 
And promises real days of fun; 


When whistling winds blow through our mits, 
And Jack Frost nips our fingertips; 

When snowballs whiz above our heads 

And hills are full of rolling sleds; 


When snowmen rise on every site, 
And snow forts go up overnight; 
When winter really comes to town— 
A fellow's glad to be around! 


“What have we done?” They spread their 
hands and looked at each other in pretended 
innocence. 

“Boys, these last few days I have pre- 
tended you were visitors, but we do not like 
the things you have been doing. We were 
getting along fine in this room without you, 
and we will do it again if we have to. The 
members of the school board said I did not 
have to let you come back if I did not want 
to. They said it was up to me.” 

“But where would we go?” Andy inter- 
rupted. 
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Miss Trafford shook her head. “That's 
your worry, not mine. However, I’m leav- 
ing the choice up to you two.” 

“Us?” they said together. 

“Yes.” No trace of a smile showed any- 
where on Miss Trafford’s face, not even in 
her eyes. “If you boys want to come to this 
school badly enough to behave yourselves; 
if you want to come badly enough to obey 
all the school rules and try to get your les- 
sons we shall be glad to have you. But if you 
don’t—don’t walk through this door to- 
morrow.” 

One of the older pupils breathed a throaty 
“Wow!” and a heavy silence filled the 
room. 

Teacher continued, “You may go home 
and think it over—carefully. If I see you 
coming across the schoolyard and into this 
door, I will know that you intend to be one 
of us, and I shall enter your names in the 
class records. All of you may pass.” 

The usual chatter and laughter were miss- 
ing from the cloakroom as the children 
bundled up for the January breezes. There 
was no racing to see who would reach the 
gate first. Everyone seemed to be thinking 
seriously. 

The frosty old building warmed slowly 
next morning as Miss Trafford watched the 
road for signs of the pupils’ arrival. As cold 
as it was, she was sure the parents would 
drive the children to school, but it was 
nearly time already and none had arrived. 
Then she saw two of them. 

Andy and Roy were walking slowly to- 
ward the corner of the north-and-south 
road. They turned and headed east toward 
the school and began to walk faster. 
When they reached the schoolyard gate they 
broke into a run and a few seconds later 
burst into the schoolroom exclaiming, 
“We're going to stay, Miss Trafford! We're 
going to stay!” 

“Good!” exclaimed Miss Trafford and 
reached for her record book and added two 
new names. 

It’s pretty hard for a skunk cabbage to 
smell like a rose overnight, but at least 
the boys tried—cheerfully. Miss Trafford 
could truthfully say they were model pupils 
as long as she taught them. 

Never once did she regret that she had 
let them make their own choice, and I don’t 
think they ever did either. It was just a mat- 
ter of learning that rules are here to help 
and not to hinder. 
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Girl With the Kindly Heart 
From page 8 


she was nursing papa, Elizabeth had been 
the most patient and cheerful person she 
had ever seen. Now that he was gone and 
she didn’t have to stay shut up in the bed- 
room, she moped around the house. One 
day the doctor came, bright and happy with 
a solution he had found. “I have talked to 
the matron of a London hospital,” he an- 
nounced. “She is my friend and she is will- 
ing to train Elizabeth as a nurse.” 

Suddenly Elizabeth’s heart began to sing. 
“That’s just what I want,” she said. She 
clasped her hands together and her eyes 
shone. 

Mrs. Newman glanced from the doctor to 
Elizabeth and back again. She looked posi- 
tively horrified. “You certainly are not go- 
ing into a hospital,” she said sharply. “And 
that is final.” 

It was as if thunderheads had blotted a 
rainbow from the sky. Elizabeth tried to 
speak, but she couldn’t. She felt lost and 
alone—and suddenly frightened. The song 
died down in her heart. 

(To be ‘continued) 


Tommy Refused to Forgive 
From page 10 


“Bless Grace,” father repeated, thinking 
Tommy had not heard. 

Silence. 

“Bless mother.” 

“Bless mother.” 

“Bless Grace,” father tried again. 

Silence. 

“Bless grandma and grandpa.” | 

“Bless grandma and grandpa.” 

“Bless Grace.” 

“I'm not going to say, ‘Bless Grace. 
Amen.” 

Father and mother felt very sad indeed 
that Tommy had such an unforgiving spirit. 
Putting his arm around Tommy, father be- 
gan to pray. He thanked God for his bless- 
ings, for his work, for his home, and for 
his children. “Dear God,” he prayed, “help 
Tommy to forgive Grace for using the tooth 
paste first. Help him to see that Jesus can- 
not forgive Tommy if he does not forgive 
Grace. And help Tommy to see that if his 
sins are not forgiven, he cannot be saved 
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when Jesus comes. I want to ask that You 
forgive Tommy for not forgiving Grace. 
For Jesus’ sake, Amen.” 

When father arose from his knees, he 
was almost knocked off his feet. Tommy, 
crying, was running to Grace as fast as he 
could go. He threw his arms around Grace’s 
neck and sobbed, “I’m sorry, Gracie. I’m 
sorry. Forgive me ‘cause I want Jesus to 
forgive me.” 

Father and mother smiled at each other 
through tearful eyes. Then suddenly all 
four of them were in each other’s arms, 
laughing and crying at the same time. 


Randy’s Christmas 
From page 3 


How Randy worked that week! He did ev- 
erything he was asked to do and tried to find 
extra ways to help the doctor. Three times 
during the week the doctor asked him to 
run errands a few blocks away, and gave 
him money for bus fare. 

At the end of the week Dr. Sloan told 
Randy that the job was his. For a moment 
Randy didn’t say anything, but it was evi- 
dent that there was something he wanted to 
ask. Then he straightened his shoulders and 
took a chance. 

“Dr. Sloan, if I could have the bus fare 
for those errands that aren’t far away, and 
if I hurried real fast and worked a few min- 
utes extra after closing time, would you 
mind?” 

Dr. Sloan didn’t answer at once. He 
smiled and asked, “A bit short of cash, are 
you? What would you do with the bus 
fare?” 

Randy looked at the floor a moment, then 
straight into Dr. Sloan’s eyes. 

“It’s only five weeks until Christmas, sir, 
and I would like to get a gift for mother— 
something special, like daddy used to do. 
I give her what I earn here to help, but I 
would like to do something special like 
daddy did.” 

Dr. Sloan brushed the back of his hand 
across his eyes and told Randy he was wel- 
come to the bus fare if it wouldn't be too 
much running and walking for him. 

Randy was the happiest boy in the school 
the next few weeks—or at least he thought 
so. He was helping mother with the bills 
even though his wages were small. And 


now he was going to surprise her with some- 
thing special for Christmas! He studied 
hard so he wouldn’t ever have to stay a few 
minutes after school, for he did want to 
please Dr. Sloan. 

And Dr. Sloan was pleased. He liked the 
courage and thoughtfulness of this boy who 
was trying, somehow, to take his father’s 
place at home. 

Dr. Sloan was on the school board, and 
without telling Randy about it, he found a 
place where his mother could teach during 
the last half of the year. He wrote her, telling 
her about it, but he didn’t say a word in the 
letter about all the work he had done find- 
ing her the job. When she got the letter, 
she was not only happy but puzzled. She 
read the letter to Randy that evening and 
then said, “Finding a place to teach at this 
time of the year is more than I dared hope 
for. I can’t understand how the school board 
heard about me.” 

Randy remembered telling Dr. Sloan that 
his mother wanted to teach, and he wondered 
if the doctor was the one who had found 
the job. However, if that was true, Randy 
decided that for the time being it would be 
a nice secret between the doctor and him. 

As the week before Christmas came to 
a close, Randy used his extra minutes dur- 
ing the noon hour to shop for mother’s gift. 
He had it gift wrapped and slipped it up to 
his room without being seen. 

The family had a lot of fun decorating a 
little tree, but the big moment for Randy 
came when mother opened her special pack- 
age and found inside the beautiful white 
stole Randy had bought her. She told him 
she was sure daddy would have gotten her 
one just like it if he had been there. 

Randy was sure he couldn’t have had a 
happier Christmas, but there was. still 
another nice surprise. Mother handed Randy 
a Christmas package. It was a large box 
wrapped in Christmas paper and sealed with 
gay stickers. Off came the pretty wrapper, 
and Randy squealed with delight as he held 
up a very attractive jacket. 

“It’s just what I wanted! But, Mother, 
you shouldn’t have 

“Oh, but I didn’t, Randy. Look at the 
message on the card.” 

A puzzled Randy turned over the name 
card and read, “If your dad were with you 
this Christmas, I’m sure he would have 
given you something like this.” It was 
signed, “Dr. Sloan.” 
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Saved —— a Wild Colt and 


a Train Wreck 
From page 5 

The friends went with them to the station 
to help carry their luggage and assist them 
in finding good seats. Their trunk, which 
contained their books, was put in the bag- 
gage car. When they entered the train they 
first went into a forward car, which had 
seats with high backs, hoping that they 
might get some sleep that night. The car was 
full, and they passed back into the next, 
and there found seats. Mrs. White sat down, 
but held her packages in her lap. She told 
her husband that she did not feel at home 
on that train. Just then the bell rang, and 
their friends bade them a hasty farewell and 
left. 

As the train moved slowly out of the sta- 
tion Elder and Mrs. White sat silently, 
awaiting something, they knew not what. 
They did not have long to wait, for the 
train had run only about three miles when 
it began to jerk violently back and forth, 
and finally it stopped. Quickly the Whites 
opened the window, and a terrible sight met 
their eyes. 

The car in front of theirs was standing 
nearly on end. The engine had been thrown 
from the track. The express car was smashed 
to pieces, but the baggage caf was not much 
injured, and the Whites’ trunk of books 
was safe. The second-class car was crushed, 
and the car in which they had tried to get a 
seat was much broken, and one end was 
raised upon a heap of ruins. 

As they hurriedly left the train, the 
Whites found that their car was still on 
the tracks and was about one hundred feet 
from the car in front of it. 

Elder White wanted to get his wife away 
from the scene as quickly as possible, so he 
carried her in his arms over a wet marshy 
place, across a small stream of water, to a 
place of safety. Then he hurried to town for 
help. When his friends answered his knock 
on their door, imagine their surprise to see 
Elder White standing on the porch when 
they thought he was well on his way to 
Chicago! 

He told them about the wreck and in- 
formed them that, while many passengers 
had been injured and some killed, he and 
Mrs. White were unharmed. These friends 
took their horse and buggy and went with 
him to get Mrs. White. 
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Early the next morning several of the 
Adventist believers went to the scene of the 
accident. They found that where the road 
crossed the railroad track an ox had lain 
down to spend the night, and since the 
engine had no cowcatcher, when it hit the 
animal it was thrown from the track. It ran 
some distance on the ground, then hit the 
stump of an oak tree and turned over. 

The coal tender, too, was swung around 
across the track. The express car was next. 
It had hit the coal tender with such force 
that it was crushed into kindling wood. It 
and its contents were but a pile of rubbish, 
heaped around the tender. 

In the next, a second-class car, were 
eighteen passengers. One was killed, and all 
the rest were injured. The car in which the 
Whites had first sought a seat had run 
through the one ahead of it, splitting it in 
two. The front of the car was broken in 
pieces, and the seats were broken and full 
of debris. 

But the Whites had been saved by a 
miracle. Upon examination, it was seen that 
the car in which they had been riding had 
been uncoupled from the rest of the train 
without human aid and had quietly stopped 
on the tracks several feet from the wreck- 
age. The link and bolt that held it to the car 
in front of it were unbroken, and—more 
mysterious yet—the bolt with its chain was 
lying on the platform of the wrecked car 
as though placed there by a careful hand. 

It was a mystery, especially to the brake- 
man, for he said that neither he nor any of 
the trainmen were on the car’s platform at 
the time. Elder and Mrs. White and their 
friends knew that God had sent His angel 
to uncouple that car so that His servants 
would not be harmed. 





Unwelcome Stranger in the Park 
From page 11 


“T think we'd better wait anyway,” Susie 
insisted. “Mother doesn’t like for us to get 
out of sight.” 

In a minute or two Mrs. Loewe reap- 
peared around a bend in the path. “I’m go- 
ing back after the car. Want to go? Or 
would you rather wait over at that little 
bridge for me?” she called. 

Susie looked doubtful, but Judy quickly 
called back, “We'll wait for you right over 
there.” 
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“All right. T'll be back in just a few min- 
utes.” 

Susie’s mother turned back, and the girls 
scampered toward the bridge, feeling as free 
as the squirrels in the trees around them. 

They stopped on the rustic bridge and, 
leaning over the side, gazed at their reflec- 
tions in the water, mottled by left-over win- 
ter leaves. Judy's blond head was mirrored 
several inches above Susie’s dark curls, 
and their Sabbath dresses rippled in the 
breeze. It was a perfect place to dream. 

“Hello there!” 

Startled, the girls turned quickly to see 
who had spoken. They hadn’t realized that 
anyone was near. 

Judy felt relieved when she saw the fel- 
low, just a boy of about seventeen who 
didn’t look particularly sinister. Warnings 
came to her mind, however, about not 
talking to strangers. Both girls ignored him 
as far as possible. 

“Are your parents around?” 
asked. 

Now this needed answering, Judy de- 
cided. “Yes, her mother is coming by for us 
in just a minute.” 

“Well, we don’t want any kids to get 
lost around here,” the boy said with a lofty 
air, as if he were the park superintendent. 
Then he strolled off along the creek. 

Once more the girls relaxed. 

“Say, kids, come over here a minute!” 

There was that boy again! He wasn’t far 
away, either. 

“No, we have to stay here.” Judy turned 
her back, but watched the boy from the cor- 
ner of her eye. 

“Come on. I want to show you some- 
thing.” 

The girls began walking in the other di- 
rection. Looking back, Judy saw that the 
boy was following them. Anxiously she 
looked up the road, hoping to see Susie's 
mother coming. No one was in sight. No 
one at all. With rising alarm, she began to 
send up silent, frantic prayers for help. 

“Come on, kids; I've got something for 
you.” The boy was catching up with them 
now. “Wait, I say!” 

Suddenly he made a grab for Judy. She 
was thankful now for certain little tricks 
she had learned in running games at school. 
Just as he thought he had her, she dodged 
and ran in another direction. Terror had 
attached wings to her feet, but it had petri- 
fied Susie. 


the youth 
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CHRIST 
December 
13. Rom. 5:8 Christ died for sinners 
14. Rom. 14:10 Christ is our judge 
15. 2 Cor. 5:10 Christ is our judge 


16. 1 Cor. 15:14 If Christ be not risen our faith is 
in vain 

17. Acts 16:31 Belief in Jesus brings salvation 

18. Gal. 3:13 Christ redeems us from the curse 
of the law 

19. Matt. 5:17 Christ came to fulfill the law 








The fellow cursed under his breath and 
turned to catch Susie. Small, slim, and not 
very strong, Susie revived from her stupor 
under his rough handling and fought for 
freedom like a cornered cat. She shrieked 
for help, but it was no use. He dragged her 
off the road toward the thick bushes and 
tall trees. 

Judy, pale and shaken, paused at a safe 
distance to consider what she might do to 
save Susie. “O Lord God,” she prayed des- 
perately, “save Susie! Show me how to 
help!” 

“You had better let her go,” she shouted, 
“or I'm going after the police!” 

The fellow paused in his struggles with 
Susie. Police cars regularly cruised the park. 
He knew that. And right here Susie’s guard- 
ian angel drew a line and said, “Thus far 
you may go and no farther!” The stranger 
suddenly let Susie go and headed for the 
underbrush alone, vanishing as quickly as 
he had come. 

Susie staggered back to the road, her face 
white. 

At last! A car was coming down the road, 
but it wasn’t their car. 

“Let’s stop them! He might come back!” 
Judy suggested tremulously. 

“B—b—but we d-don’t know th-em!” 
Susie stammered, still too frightened to talk 
properly. 

“They're all right. They have five kids 
in their car.” To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Theme for fourth quarter: “Lessons From God's Great Book of Nature—II" 


XI1—Man—the Most Wonderful 
of All God's Creation 


(December 19) 


Memory VERSE: “I will praise thee; for I am 
fearfully and wonderfully made” (Ps. 139:14). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read Psalm 139:1-18, the psalm in which 
David praises God for the wonders of his body 
and mind. Learn the memory verse, and don’t 
forget to go over it each day during the week. 


SUNDAY 
When God Made Man 


Open your Bible to Genesis 1. 


Do you ever leave the most enjoyable thing 
till last? The most delectable morsel of food on 
your plate until the end? The most interesting 
package on your birthday to be opened last? Of 
course you do. We like to save the best things 
and enjoy anticipating them for a long time. 
God saved His best work of creation till the last. 
Marvelous though everything was—light and 
water, fishes, birds, stars and sun and moon, 
and the animals—on the sixth day God had yet 
His best work to make. What was God’s mas- 
terpiece of creation? Verses 26 and 27. 

God had high hopes and ideals for the man 
and woman He made. “Above all lower orders 
of being, God designed that man, the crowning 
work of His creation, should express His 
thought and reveal His glory.”—The Ministry 
of Healing, p. 415. 

Everything was ready for Adam and Eve 
when God brought them into existence. The 
sun shone in the heavens. The atmosphere was 
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fresh and untainted. Wherever their eyes 
roamed they saw beauty in the colors of the 
flowers, in the dignity and beauty of the trees, 
the grace of the waving grass. Their ears caught 
the songs of birds, the hum of insects. For 
their taste awaited the luscious fruits of the 
earth. God had prepared things to satisfy ev- 
ery sense, and chiefest of all, He had surrounded 
them with love and companionship, and they 
felt the harmony and peace of heaven. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Proph- 
ets, p. 44, par. 3. 

THINK of the high hopes God had when He 
created man. 


Pray to fulfill the hopes that God has for you. 


MONDAY 
Made in God’s Image 


Open your Bible to Luke 3. 

“So God created man in his own image, in 
the image of God created he him,” the Bible ac- 
count of Creation tells us (Gen. 1:27). 

Satan has caused a lie to be circulated that 
man has come up from the lowest orders and 
has gradually gotten better, more complicated, 
and more intellectual. This is the direct op- 
posite of the real truth. Man was made in God’s 
image, but he has deteriorated. 

“God created man in his own image. Here is 
no mystery. There is no ground for the supposi- 
tion that man was evolved, by slow degrees of 
development, from the lower forms of animal 
or vegetable life....He who... filled the earth 











and the heavens with the wonders of His power, 
when He came to crown His glorious work, to 
place one in the midst to stand as ruler of the 
fair earth, did not fail to create a _ being 
worthy of the hand that gave him life. The 
genealogy of our race, as given by inspiration, 
traces back its origin, not to a line of develop- 
ing germs, mollusks, and quadrupeds, but to 
the great Creator. Though formed from the 
dust, Adam was ‘the son of God.’ ”—Patri- 
archs and Prophets, pp. 44, 45. 

What a heritage we have! Luke gives us the 
genealogy of Christ, tracing His ancestors back 
to the patriarchs. Read verse 38 and see to 
whom man’s genealogy is finally traced. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Proph- 
ets, p. 45, par. 2. 


THINK what a wonderful heritage you have. 


RESOLVE to be worthy of the One in whose 
image you have been formed. 


TUESDAY 
God’s Masterpiece of Creation 


Open your Bible to Psalm 139. 

Man was perfect when God placed him on the 
earth. 

“As man came forth from the hand of his 
Creator, he was of lofty stature and perfect 


symmetry. His countenance bore the ruddy tint 
of health, and glowed with the light of life and 





joy. Adam’s height was much greater than that 
of men who now inhabit the earth. Eve was 
somewhat less in stature; yet her form was 
noble, and full of beauty. The sinless pair wore 
no artificial garments; they were clothed with a 
covering of light and glory, such as the angels 
wear. So long as they lived in obedience to God, 
this robe of light continued to enshroud them.” 
—Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 45. 

Sin has marred God’s masterpiece. Men and 
women are smaller, weaker, and much less 
beautiful in form and feature than when God 
made Adam and Eve. But man is still His mas- 
terpiece; every bone, every muscle, nerve, blood 
vessel, every sense, every organ, every gland, 
causes us to wonder at the wisdom of the One 
who made him. We are amazed at the machines 
that are used in building, in manufacturing, in 
computing, in transportation; but intricate as 
they may be, they cannot compare with the hu- 
man body. Read what David said about it as he 
reflected on the wonders of the human body, in 
verses 14-16. 


For further reading: The Ministry of Healing, 
p. 415. 


TuInE! Do you ever think to thank God for 
the wonderful body He has given you? 

Pray to make the best use of the body and 
the powers He has given you. 


WEDNESDAY 
Wonders of the Human Body 


Open your Bible to Matthew 10. 


If you want to appreciate more than you do 
the craftsmanship of our Creator, study anat- 
omy and physiology. 

Did you know that your eye has 300 devices 
all necessary to sight? 

Did you know that each of your ears has in 
the cochlea 24,000 fibers to respond to sound 
waves that are carried on the air to it? (A 
concert piano has only 240!) 

Did you know that there are 60,000 miles of 
blood vessels in the human body? 

Think of your hand for a minute. Name some 
of the things you do with your hand—you use 
it to open your Bible and Lesson Quarterly, to 
guide your pencil, to produce music from a 
piano or organ or other instrument; you grasp 
a hammer, guide a needle, dress yourself, take 
food from your plate to your mouth—there’s 
hardly a thing you do that does not involve 
your hands. Hands have made people famous— 
musicians’ hands, artists’ hands, craftsmen’s 
hands, surgeons’ hands. 

“The human hand is a masterpiece of me- 
chanical design. Its flexibility, its position, and 
its gracefulness, make it more wonderful than 
any other organ. But even more wonderful is 
the way in which the hand is connected with 
the brain, so that mechanical skills are pos- 
sible. The delicate operations performed by the 
hand are the result of an exceedingly intricate 
neuromuscular mechanism not found in any 
other living creature.’”—Harotp W. CLARK, 
The Ministry of Nature, pp. 6. 7. 

It would take a lifetime to remember all the 
wonderful facts about the human body, how it 
is composed, and how it works, but God knows 
every detail. You may think you know a lot 
about your own body, what color your hair is, 
what color your eyes are, the shape of your 
nose and your mouth, but do you know how 
many hairs you have? Even if you counted them 
once, the number would never be the same 
from one day to another. Yet God can tell at 
any moment how many hairs you have—such 
close touch does He keep with every one of His 
creatures. Read verse 30. 
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For further: reading: Testimonies, vol. 4, p. 
522, par. 1. 

THInkK how much God must care for you if 
He knows even the number of hairs on your 
head! 

Pray to trust Him with all your confidences, 


because you know He loves you. 
THURSDAY 
The Body a Temple 


Open your Bible to 1 Corinthians 6. 

The body and the life are very much re- 
lated. The one affects the other. Some people 
think they can do what they like to their bodies 
and it will not affect their souls, but this is not 
what the Bible teaches us, Read what Paul 
writes in verses 19 and 20. 

If these wonderful bodies that God has given 
us are the temples of the Holy Spirit, then it is 
for us to make those temples as efficient and as 
beautiful and well cared for as possible. Paul 
tells us in another part of the same epistle, 
“Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatso- 
ever ve do, do all to the glory of God” (1 Cor. 
10:31). If we are mistreating our bodies by giv- 
ing them insufficient rest, exercise, sun, water. 
or food, or too much of the wrong kind of food, 
then they do not function well, and are not fit 
temples for the Holy Spirit. That is why as 
Seventh-day Adventists we are particular about 
our diet and way of living, because we want to 
have good temples to house God’s Spirit. Satan 
tries to get people to think of what their bodies 
want instead of what they need, and to pull 
down the efficiency of their bodies. 

Another thing that makes man superior to all 
other created things is his mind. Paul wrote 
Timothy: “God hath not given us the spirit of 
fear; but of power, and of love, and of a sound 
mind” (2 Tim. 1:7). This spirit of a sound mind 
gives us the ability to think and reason and 
choose as no other creatures can do. God does 
not force man to love and serve Him, but He 
says, ‘‘Come now, and let us reason together, ... 
though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 


white as snow” (Isa. 1:18). Don’t you love to 
serve a loving God like that! 
THINK what an honor it is for the Holy 


Spirit to dwell in these bodies of ours. 


RESOLVE to have a healthful, well-cared-for 
body. 
FRIDAY 
What is the most wonderful thing God made 


when He made the earth? 
After what pattern did He make man? 
To whom does Luke trace man’s ancestry? 


Name some of the marvels of the human 
body. 
What wonderful facts about our bodies does 


Jesus tell us the heavenly Father keeps up to 

date with all the time? 
Why should we keep 

and in good order? 
Review the memory verse. 


our bodies healthful 


Unwelcome Stranger in the Park 
From page 19 


Judy flagged the car and it stopped. She 
told the family inside what had happened. 

“We'll stay here with you until your 
mother comes back,” they assured the girls. 
“Then we'll drive around and see if we can 
help to find that fellow.” 

In only a minute or two, Mrs. Loewe 
came driving down the road. As soon as she 
saw her, Susie burst into tears. “Mother, 
I had such an awful time!” 

Mrs. Loewe immediately drove over 
reported the incident to the police. 

“This is a very common thing, Madam,” 
the man at the desk said. “We will alert 
the police cars in the vicinity to be on the 
lookout for this fellow.” 

Meanwhile, Judy’s mother had also been 
praying. She had called Susan Zweig’s home 
only to find that Judy hadn't been there at all. 
Right away, she had guessed that Judy, in 
her excitement, had mixed up her Susies, 
for there were no less than four in Judy’s 
room. Mother called two other Susies, but 
still not a trace of Judy. Finally another 
little friend of Judy’s remembered seeinz 
her with Susan Loewe. While mother felt 
a bit relieved, she still was not quite at ease, 
for it was growing late and no one answered 
when she called the Loewes’ apartment 
Mother and daddy drove over and waited 
for Mrs. Loewe to come home. 

At last the awaited car turned into the 
drive. 

“Do you have an extra girl?” mother 
asked Mrs. Loewe. 

“Yes, I do,’ Susie’s mother responded 
soberly. Judy was safely home at last! 

How good it is of the Lord to give to each 
of us a guardian angel, and to know that this 
silent, powerful watcher is always near. 
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YES, OUR NEWEST AND MOST FASCINATING HOME GAME 


—FUN FOR ALL AGES. 


sails TRAVEL ADVENTURES eB and Coe: 
arge 14” x 222” playing board. 
May be played by any number 
“EGYPT to CANAAN” sect tor au ton 
Ideal for all family 
> recreational situations. 


FOLLOW THE THRILL 
of ancient Israel in 





*Bible Characters Game 





Bible Geography Game HOME FUN PACKET 
Bible Books Game Consisting of eight-fascinating family games* 
Bible Seek Game 
Bible Truth Game —full $11.75 value for only $9.95 
Spelling Game for Tiny Tots Save $1.80 
Bible Groups & 
e | & John and Judas Game “Where family life ends, 


Bible Journeys juvenile delinquency begins.” 


Order Stom YOUR BOOK and BIBLE HOUSE 
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BROWNIE THE BAT, No. 8—By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT © 1959 BY THE REVIEW AND HERALD, ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 





1. Brownie flew through the door that was left ajar, 
and was free again. It felt gooc to be able to fly 
anywhere he wanted in the cool evening without 
continually having to stop at walls. 2. But now that 
he was on his own he had to find his own food, for 


4. He dived down to the buzzing moth and found 
that it was being held by Gerry. Without hesitation 
he picked it off and ate it. 5. The boy hoped he 
would stay, but did not want to force him. Brownie, 
however, had had a taste of freedom and chose to 


Gerry was not hunting insects for him. Fortunately, 
there were many around and he caught several. 
3. Then he heard a moth buzzing its wings near the 
ground. He listened carefully to get his bearings so 
he could come in “‘on the beam” as an airplane does. 


remain free. 6. To find out how bats “see” in the 
dark, some with sealed eyes were turned loose in 
a room with many crossed black threads. They flew 
through the maze easily. However, with their eyes 
open and their ears plugged they were helpless. 
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7. This experiment led to the discovery that bats 
find their way in the dark by echoes. They con- 
stantly make little calls that echo back from objects 
around them like the echoes of a blind man’s cane. 
8. These calls are so high pitched that they are in 
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the supersonic range, and man’s ears cannot hear 
them. 9. To hear and interpret the many little echoes 
that come to it, the bat not only has a large ear 
but the wings can hear, too, and so can the bumps 
that grow on the nose and lips of some bats. 





